





The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


Hey! Tel 
SIDNEY 
‘TIBBLE look 


at Christine's 
first tooth 


MES. VERA TIBBLE and her seven-month-old daughter, 
Christine, were busy enjoying the freedom of Free- 
dom Park, Mutley, Plymouth, when our photographer, who 
had been directed from 52 Alexander Road, Mutley, found 
Telegraphist Sidney Tibble’s wife and baby taking their 
daily constttutional. 

Although baby Christine is going through the painful 
stage of cutting her first tooth (it’s: the first. of the top 
ones!), she was) all smiles for the camera, and she cooed 
with delight when Mummy sat beside her to have a picture 
taken. 

Vera wants to remind you, Sid, of the Scotch skirt she’s 
wearing. When you were together in Scotland, she used 
her last coupons buying it. 

Apart from that, Vera is looking around for a puppy-dog. 
It’s a terrier she wants, which she hopes to train to accomr 
pany mother and child on those daily constitutionals in 
Freedom Park. Of course, she doesn’t expect you to bring 
the dog home for her! 

On the way down from Scotland, baby Christine’ was 
the ideal passenger—she slept all the way, only waking up 
when breaking journey in London before catching the 
connection for Plymouth. 

Vera has had a letter from your brother Reg. in Jo’burg. 
He’s doing fine, and is “raring” to get past that medical 
for, flying dutties. 

Your two bgpthers-in-law, Leslie and Ronald, wrote from 
Sicily; all’s well. 

Both your wife and child were looking fine, Sid., and 
at 52 Allexander Road, where your photographs adorn 
every convenient place in the frent room, Mrs. Jordan from 
upstairs is crazy about Christine, and is a good neighbour 
for your wife. 

All send their love! 


SHIP'S CAT'S KITTY 


kc IND people give us money to buy 
A* gamesg@and we get together a store 
so that from time to time we can divvy-up 
on the kitty. But requests from individual 
submarines are always in perfect order— 
we’d much sooner people got what they 


wanted (as near as we can make it) than 

just get given dollops of what’s going. 
However, at the moment there seem to 

be a lot of Ludo, Tiddley-Winks, Snakes 


and Ladders, Draughts and Cribbage Boards about. If you 
want any of these you’re a —— lot more likely to get them 
by asking us, or wherever your next.basge is, than by doing 
nothing. A Verb to Saps, that’s called. 





‘A GHOST WITH ens 


A HAMMER’ 





He was the 







THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF 


BOXING 
By W. H. MILLIER 


Champ of Champs 


Jp IMMyY WILDE was the greatest “little man” the ring has 


known. 


He was not a freak, but if that much-used word 


“ genius” can be applied to boxing—and there does not appear 
to be any reason why it should not—then he was a genius of 


the ring. 


He was tall for his weight, and he knew how to use his 


reach to the best advantage. 


You will say that a height off 


5ft. 33in. is not tall, but his weight was only 6st: 10lb. That 
is the poundage Wilde scaled when he was at his best, and 
you have to bear in mind that the lowest weight division is 
8st., at which the fly-weight championship is fought. 
Throughout the whole of his career Wilde never fought 


aman of his owm weight. 
matter to concedie 


With fly-weights it is no small 
two or three pounds in weight to a close 


rival, whereas it is fairly easy for a good heavy-weight to 


concede a stone or more, 


Wilde was generally a 
stone lighter than his oppo- 
nents, but he was so brilliant 
that he could well afford to 
do this. ThAt, in itself, is suf- 
ficient to stamp him a cham- 
pion of champions in his 
division, and during his 
career he met some reaily 
high-class fly-weights. It so 
happened that Wilde was 
champion in what we may 
term one of the vintage 
peri: 

In the days when Wilde was 
battling his way from poverty 
and obscurity to fame and for- 
tune, his fights took place in 
his native Wales, principally in 
the mining villages, where 
purses were small and where 
patrons demanded full value 
for their money. At that time 
Wiales was a veritable hot-bed 
of budding champions between 
eight -and nine stone, and to 
wade through them all, as 
Wilde did, meant something 
out of the ordinary. 

Indeed, there was nothing 
ordinary about Wilde. In ap- 
pearance he was as) frail-look- 
ing a specimen of humanity 
as it is) possible to conceive. 


GHOST WITH PUNCH. 


He had astonishing speed and 
stamina, yet his pipe-stem 
arms at first sight looked too 
fragile to carry even the bulky 
boxing gloves, let alone batter 
an opponent into submission ; 
but whem he landed on an ad- 
versary’s jaw it usually meant 
a long count for the recipient. 

It was one of his victims 
who coined the phrase that 
summed up Wilde to perfec- 
tion. When one of his friiends 
asked what it was like to box 
this will o’ the wisp with a 
sting that was not to be for- 
gotten, he replied, “ What’s it 
like? It’s like boxing a ghost 
with a hammer in his hand.” 

Before he became widely 
known, that is to say, became 
known outside his native 

Wales, Wilde was received 

with astonishment whierever 

he appeared for the first 
time. When he had his first 
fight in Liverpool, as soon 
as he entered the ring there 
were murmurs of disappro- 
val, which grew to shouts of 

“Feed the poor little beggar,” 

and the crowd showered pen- 

nies into the ring. 

After an appeal for order 
had been made the . contest 
started. Wilde must have been 
infuriated by the shouts of 
“Feed the poor little beggar.” 
He waded intio his opponent 
to such. effect: that before the 
third round had gone far the 
fight had to be stopped to save 
the youngster from being 
slaughtered. 

I shall never forget the im- 
pression made by Wilde on his 
finst appearance in the ring at 
the, National Sporting Clup. It 
was certainly unprecedented. 
His opponent was a French 
boy named Eugene Husson. 
This youngster had shown good 








form im France, and his 
backers thought they would 
pick up some easy money in 
England with him. 


+ ++ + 


Peggy Bettinson was always 
ready to stage a match on 
which the connections of the 
two men had wagered their 
money. It did not matter if it 
only amounted to £5 a side; if 
it,.was a money match it never 
failed to appeal to Peggy. 
Thus, when the French people 
offered to wager a few thou- 
sand francs on their boy Mr. 
Bettinson concluded that he 
must be very good indeed. 


IT MADE THEM LAUGH. 

As the Welsh people who 
supported Wilde had ‘been 
asking for a morey match for 
their man, who. had not yet 
been given an opportunity of 
showing his paces at head- 
quarters, Peggy thought it 
would be a good match for the 
Welshman and Husson to. meet. 

‘Husson was a good-looking 
boy when he entered the 
ring, but not quite so hand- 
some when he was carried 
out about twenty minutes 
later. It was not only the 
appearance of Wilde with his 
spidery frame that aston- 
ished the members, it was 
the imperturbable way in 
which he set about slaughter- 
ing his rival, all the time 
wearing a cherubic expnes- 
sion on his small face. 

He seored with such ease on 
the youngster from across the 
Channel that it was, in its way, 
ludicrous. It struck the mem- 
bers present as being so funny 
that they just could not stop 
laughing. The ‘laughter was 
infectious, and soon the whole 
club was in an upnoar of mer- 
riment. 

Not once, but several times, 
Mr. Bettinson had to address 
the members. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘this is a serious con- 
test. Please remember that 
these lads have quite a lot at 
stake and it is not meant to 


be funny.” 
I felt very sorry for the 
French boy that night. He was 


a good little boxer, with a 
clean style, but) he could not 
put a glove on Wilde, and he 
could not avoid the smashing 
blows that came from every 
angle. It was plain slaughter, 
and might quite well have been 
stopped before Husson was 
knocked out in the sixth round. 
No doubt it would have been 
stopped very early but for the 
fact that it was @ money 
match. Wiilde’s extraordinary 
ability, coupled with his skele- 
ton-like appearance, certainly 
impressed all who saw him, 
and the French party who had 
thought that their representa- 
tive had such a great chance 
were also impressed; but it 
was a long time before they 
recovered from the shock. 


GORY GLORIA. 

A few months later they tried 
to get their revenge by fetch- 
ing over a tougher piece of 
fighting) material in a bantam- 
weight named Gloria. In. meet- 
ing Gloria, Wilde was conced- 
ing nearly two stone, but it 
was all the same to him. 

He ineated Gloria in much 


and the 
Frenchman was very nearly a 
corpse when the contest was 
stopped in the ninth round. 


the same manner, 


Poor Gloria! His face was like 
a lump of raw beefsteak and 
his body bore eloquent testi- 
mony to Wilde’s tremendous 


hitting power. 7 
‘In’ Wales, this walking 
skeleton was known as the 


Tylorstown Terror, and to 
anyone unacquainted with 
the power behind his bony 
fists the sight of his cherubic 
face would have made the 
appeilation “Terror” sound 
absurd. 

We were soon to be made to 
realise that nobody within a 
stone of his, weight would be 
ever likely to beat him, and, 
of course, he never wasi beaten 
at his own weight. His three 
defeats throughout his career 
were solely due to the fact 
that he should never have 
taken on the contests, 

When. he was beaten by 
Tancy Lee, the best fly-weight, 
and it might almost be said the 
best boxer, ait any weight, Scot- 
land over produced, Wilde 
should never have taken the 
ring, as he was in no condition. 
to. fight. He was in the throes 
of an illness which required a 
long rest from the ring. 


FOR THE PRINCE. 

Then in the evening of his 
career he made that ill-advised, 
match with Pete Herman, for- 
mer holder of the world’s ban- 
tam-weight tithe and a feather- 
weight alt the time he faced 
Wilde. 

I shall probably deal with 
this fight in greater’ detail fur- 
ther on, but for the moment it 
is sufficient to say that Wilde 
really sacrificed himself that 


night, as he would not have, 


fought Herman under such a 
terrific weight handicap had it 
not been for the fact that the 
Prince of Walles asked him. to 
box in order to save a very 
ugly situation. ; 
This was a request Jimmy 
could not refuse, and thus we 
had the saddest spectacle of all 
in seeing him battered into 


helplessness by a champion 
who was about two stone 
heavier. 





Then there was the final de- 
feat thalt wrote finis to a great 
ring career. This was another 
of the three contesits that 
should never have taken place. 


After his defeat by Her- 
man, Wilde realised that he 
had passed his best. He had 
accumulated a tidy fortune, 
thanks largely to tha best 
friend he had in life, namely, 
Teddy Lewis, his white- 
haired manager, who was in 
every sense his friend, philo- 
sopher and guide. Lewis and 
Wilde stand out in my mind 
as a great combination of 
manager and boxer, in much 
the same way as the partner- 
ship of Descamps and Gar- 
pentier was unique. 


3 a pty the pee in- 
ances of rascally managers 
robbing the boxers they meee 
supposed to protect from the 
rapacity of promoters, it is ne- 
ace fo be hE to record 

rand exceptions asi is 
and Wilde, and Descntea 
Carpentier. 

Olid Teddy Lewis had a 
heart-totheart talk with his 
beloved Jimmy, and as a result 
Wilde resolved to hang up his 
gloves for ever. A wise deci- 
sion. It was not to be kept, 
however, more’s the pity. 

Wilde had enjoyed two years 
of retirement when he began 
to receive enticing offers from 
American promoters -to de- 
fend his world’s fly-weight 
title in the United Sta'tes. 


THE MONEY BAIT. 


The offers were promptly 
turned down, amd as they were 
refused, so the bids increased 
in value. At this time all the 
world ‘tithes in’ every weight 
division, except thie fly-weight 
title, were held by American 
boxers, and there was a burn- 
ing desire to be able to say 
that America held the lot, 

Wilde’s old manager wrote 
and stated that it was nob a 
question of money. Jimmy 
had definitely retired amd 
would no again enter the ring 
im a serious contest for any 
money. He had stated it alll 
so plainly that he thought this 
would nd the maitter. 

To the American promo- 
ters it was interpreted as a 
clever way to hit up the 
price, and back came the 
offer of £13,000 and all ex- 
penses for Wilde’s own end 
of the purse, if he would de~ 
fend his title. 5 
I was present when the pair 

came to London to discuss this 
tremendous offer in ‘the 
National Sporting Club, and 
can tell you that it was the 
only time they ever failed to 
agree. It was a long argu- 
ment, for Lewis was as patient 
a counsellor as any I knew. 
He had a soul above money, 
and he tried all he knew to 
persuade Jimmy to stay in re- 
tirement. = 

Wilde no doubt felt that his 
old friend was right, but he 
could not bring it upon himself 
to refuse such a large sum, of 
money. “Think of that money 
going begging—Thirteen Thou- 
sand Pounds!” he said, and 


repeated it over and over 
again, much as Long John 
Silver's parrat with his 
‘Pieces of eight! Pieces of 
eight !”’ 


Wilde: at last decided that hie 
would accept the offer and go 
to America. It was a sad blow 
for dear old Teddy Lewis. He 
made the nearest approach I 
ever saw him make to: al verbal 
explosion, and replied, “ Weill, 
you may gio", but you will go by 
yourself. I will certainly not 
gar to see you cut to ribbons.” 

And he did not go. 
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The Man 
With Two 

| Beards 

By G. K. CHESTERTON 





NEI day, Devine found 
Father Brown moving to 
and fro in front of the row of 
beehives, sadly, but with a cer- 
tain serenity. 
. “He would like the bees 
looked after,” he said. — 
“You were quite right,” 
Devine answered, “ when. you 
said thkt John Bankes was 
gone with the jewellery ; but 
1 don't know how you knew, 
or even what there was to 
know.” 
* Father Brown looked benevo- 


- lently at the beehives and said: 


“One sort of stumbles on 





ALLIED PORTS 


Guess the name of this 
ALLIED PORT from the 
following clue to its letters. 


My first is in BLOSSOM, not, in 
WEED. 

Ns second’s in FLOWER, not 

My third is in ROSEBUD, not 
BLOOM, 

My fourth is in HEATHER, not 

._ in BROOM, 

My fifth is in THYME, but not 


AZALEA, 
My sixth is in SPEEDWELL, 


‘Not in DAHLIA, 
seventh’s in COWSLIPS 
and in PHLOX, 


next is in HOLLY, not in 


iOCKS, 
_ My ninth is in CANDYTUFT, 
TOCKS. 


not in ST 
(Answer on Page 3) 


CLUES DOWN, 
1 Rough hut. 
4 Face protection, 5 Thus, 
Mete. 8 Sinks unevenly. 9 Amiable. 
garment. 14 Store, 

guishes. 22 Sponge. 


Musical round. 27 Barons, 
burden. 31) Await. 55 Undermine, 36 





OCH!-IS IT WITNESSES 
YOU'RE NEEDING ?— AND Pf 
THE STREETS FULL OF 
HONEST FOLK WHO 
DEARLY eat A, 








things, and there was one 
stumbling-block at the start. I 
was puzzled by poor Barnard 
foielimg, shot iat’ Beechwood House. 
Now, even when Michael 
(Moonshine was a master crimi- 
nal, he made it a point of 
honour, even of vanity, to suc- 
ceed without any killing. It 
seemed extraordinary when he 
had become a penitent, he 
should go out of his way to 
commit the sin he had despised 
when he was a sinner. 

“The rest of the business 
puzzled me ‘to the last; I could 
make nothing of it, except it 
was not true. Then I had a 
belated gleam of sense when I 
saw the beard ‘and goggles, and 
remembered that the thief had 
come in ia second beard, with 
other goggiles. Now, of course, 
it was just possible that he had 
duplicates ; but it was at least 
a coincidence that he wused 
neither the old beard nor the 
old  gilasses—iboth in good 
repair. 

“ Again, it was just possible. 
that he went out without 
them, and had to procure new 
ones; but it was unlikely, 
There was nothing to make 
him go motoring with John 
Bankes at all; if he was 
really going burgling he 
could have taken his outfit 
easily in hiis pocket. Besides, 
beards don’t grow on bushes. 
‘He would have found it hard 
to get such things anywhere 
in the time. 

“No, the more I thought of 
it, the more I felt there was 
something funny in his having 
a complete new outfit. And 
then the truth began to dawn 
on me by reason which I al- 
ready knew by instinct. He 


never did put on the disguise. 
Somebody else manufactured 
the disguise at leisure, and then 





mee) WORD CORNER 


2 Flowerless plant. 


17 Apprehensive. 

23 It’s used for fiddle 
strings. 24 Tll-defined, 25 Ability to perceive, 
29 Small beast of 


put it on him.” 





CLUES ACROSS, 
- Servile. 
7 Stupid one. 
10 Payment for 
use, 
Proscribe, 
Bitterly 
pungent. 


member, 
Piano lever, 
Small bird. 
Meant to 
amuse. 
Glossy fabric. 
Head covering, 
Imitated, 
Discuss. 
Meal 
reminders, 
Burn surface. 
5 Throw from 
horse. 
Stubborn. 
Watch, 
Members of 
family. 


3 Dress. 
6 Wheel centre. 7 











12» Sleeved 
21 Lan- 





26 
Thanks, 



































GOOD MORNING 


The Dead Looked In 


“Put it on him!” repeated 
Devine. ‘“ How the devil could 
they ?” 

“Tet us go back,” said 


Father Brown, “‘and look at the 
thing through another window 
—the window through which 
the young lady saw the ghost.” 
“The ghost!” repeated the 
other, with a slight start. 
“She called it the ghost,” 
said the little man, with com- 
posure, “and perhaps she 
was not so far wrong. It’s 
quite true that she is what 
they call psychic. Her only 
mistake is in thinking that 
being psychic is being spirit- 
ual. Some animals are 
psychic ; anyhow, she is sen- 
sitive, and she was right 
whien she felt that the face at 
the window had a sort of hor- 
wible halo of deathly things.” 
iou mean——” began De- 
vine. 

“T mean it was a dead man 
who looked in at ae window,” 
said Father Brown. “It was a 
dead man who crawled round 
the house, looking in at more 
than one window.” 

He blinked at the beehive, 
and continued : 

“But, I suppose, the shortest 
explanation is to take it from 
the standpoint of the mam who 
did it. You know the man: 
John Bankes.” 

“The very last man I should 
have thought of,” said Devine. 


“The very first man I 
thought of,” said Father 
Brown, “in so far as | had 


any right to think of any- 
body. But there is one type 
‘that tends at times to be 
more utterly godless than 


WANGLING 
WORDS_.:: 


1.—Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after EPSA, to make a 
word. 

2.—Rearrange ‘the letters of 
NOT THEIR PUP, SIR, to make 
a Sussex town. 

3.—Al 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
ROSE into LEAF, SOCK into 
HOLE, BLUE into BELL, SPIT 
into FIRE. 

4—How Many 





four-letter 
make from ESCALATOR? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 134 


1—AlLgebraicAL. 

2.—COULSDON 

3.—WATER, WAVER, WAVES, 
EAVES, ELVES. 

HOOK, HONK, HONE, LONE, 
LINE. 

GIRL, GIRD, BIRD, BARD, 
BARS, BAYS, BOYS. 

BODY, BODE, CODE, CORE, 
CORD, FORD, FOOD, FOOL, 
FOUL, SOUL. 

4—iMote, Tome, Gore, Meet, 
Teem, Troy, More, Tore, Rote, 
Yore, Tory, Tyro, Gory, Grey, 


Grot, ete. 
Greet, Meter, Metre, Metro, 





any other—and he is_ the 
rather brutal sort of business 
man. He has no social ideal, 
let alone religion; he has 
neither the gentleman‘s tradi- 
tions nor the trade unionist’s 
loyalty. All his boasts about 
getting good bargains were 
practically boasts of having 
cheated people. There’s no 
doubt hie was the villain of 
the piece. It was really a 
new and unique motive for 
murder. 

“Tt was the motive of using 


Like ‘the ahoulienhivena ? 
flimsies which cover the elegant form of America’s No. 1 
pin-up girl. Guess who. Answer to Picture Quiz in No. 178: 


Sonja 


the corpse as a stage property 
—a sort of hideous doll or 
dummy. At the start he con- 
ceived the plan of killing 
Michael in the motor, merely 
(to take him home and pre- 
tend to have killed him in the 





tering one letter at a|}r 


and five-letter words can you|{ 


garden. 

“But all sorts of fantastic 
finishing touches followed quite 
naturally from the primary 
fact; that he had at his dis- 
posal in a car at night the dead 
body of a :ecognised criminal. 
He could leave his finger- 
prints and foot-prints ; he could 






























ODD 
‘CORNER 


( D 1CK WHITTINGTON’S 
i cat was no animal, ac- 
cording to historians. It 
?may have been a ship of 
) Norwegian type, with nar- 
¢row stern and deep wazsst, 
jused in the coal - carrying 

trade, and known as a 
“cat.” tt was certainly in 
these cats that Whittington’s 
coal was brought from New- 
castle to London. 

Another story is that Dick 
Whittington made his for- 
tune by careful buying. The 
‘Frenc for “bargain” is 
“achat,” and this may have 
been translated into “a 
cat” in error. 

Another cat fable con- 
cenns catgut, which has 





























Sin response to a particular 


lean the familiar face against 
windows, and take it away. 
You will notice that Moonshine 
ostensibly appeared and van- 
ished while Bankes was osten- 
sibly out of the room looking 
for the emerald necklace. 

“Finally, he had only to 
tumble the corpse on the lawn, 
fire a shot from each pisitol, and 
there he was. It might never 
have been found out but for 
the guess about the two 
beards.” 

“But why had your friend 


| TO-DAY'S PICTURE QUIZ | 





Well, they’re holding up the 


Henie. 





Michael Moonshine kept the 
old beard?” Devine said 
thoughtfully. “That seems to 
me questionable.” 

“To me, who knew him, it 
seems quite inevitable,” replied 
Father Brown. “His whole 
attitude was like that wig he 
wore. There was no disguise 
about his disguises. He didn’t 
want the old disguise any 
more, but he wasn’t frightened 
of it; he would have felt it 
false to destroy the false 
beard. 


“It would have been like 








nothing whatever to do with 
cats. It Is made from the 
intestines of the horse, 
sheep or ox. A small fiddle 
used to be called a ‘kit,’ 
and so the word “catgut” 
was originally “kitgut”—the 
gut strings used on a kit. 


An aitch-bone of beef has 
nothing to do with the letter 
“H.” The old French word 
for the rump was “nache,” 
and an aitch-bone should ¢ 
really be “nache-bone,” or ¢ 
rump-bone. 


Do you know why the/? 
men of Wiltshire are called 
“ Moonrakers” ? Long ago, 
when smuggling was one of | 
our major industries, some 
Wiltshire men ran a cargo 
ashore and sank the kegs § 
of rum in a pond. Some 
Excise men came along just 
as the villagers were rescu- 
ing the rum with the help of 
hay-rakes. Asked what they 
were doing, the men pointed 
to the reflection of the moon 
in the pond and said, “ We 
be trying to rake out that 
great old cheese.” Hence 
their traditional nickname— 
Moonrakers. 


Patients suffering from 
certain complaints, such as) 







































insomnia, are sometimes) 
treated with “ picked ” ultra- 
sonic waves. They are) 





asked to talk in front of a 
set of sensitive gas-flames, § 
one of which will leap up 4 


tone in their voice. The 
vibrations carrying the tone 
are then noted, and ultra- 
sonic waves are produced at 
several octaves above this. 
The patient benefits from 
them, although they are too 
high to trouble his conscious 
hearing. 








\/his way.” 


»* ee ee 


No. 179 








MIXED DOUBLES 


Two words meaning the 


same thing (“comic” and 
“funny,” for instance) are 
jumbled in phrase (a); and 
two words with opposite 
meanings (e.g., “past” and 
“future”) are mixed in 
phrase (b). 

(a) CANE MET JAB. 

(b) ANY INSECT. 


(Answers on Page 3.) 


eo. 


hiding,” explained Father 
Brown, “and he was_ not 
hiding. He was not hiding 


from God; he was not hiding 

from himself. He was in the 

broad daylight. If they had 
taken him back to prison, 

Ye’d still hlave been quite 

happy. For kre was not white- 

washed; he was washed 
white. 

“There. was something very 
strange about him; almost as 
strange as the grotesque dance 
of death through which he was 
dragged after he was dead. 
When he moved to and fro 
smiling among these beehives, 
even then, in a most radiant 
and shining sense, he was dead. 
He was out of the judgment of 
this world.” 

There was a short pause, 
and then Devine shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “It all 
comes back to bees and wasps 
looking very much alike, 
doesn’t it?” 

END 





From “ The Secret of Father 
Brown.’’ 
(By permission of Mrs. G. K. 
Chesterton. 





For (s;today 


1. A persimmon is a cloak, 
flower, carriage, dog, apple, 
American drink ? 

2. Who wrotte (a) “Madame 
Bovary,” (b) “Madame But- 
terfly ” ? ‘ 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why: Thames, 
Trent, Test, Tay, Tyne, Tamar, 
Tees ? 

4. For what names do W. S. 
Gilbert’s initials stand for ? 


5. Who said, “Where ignor- 
ance | is bliss, “tis folly to be 
wise’ 


6. What ils the meaning of 
semper idem? 

Which of the following are 
mis-spelt: Camisole, Cami- 
sards, Candelubrum, Catacomb, 
Catelepsy ? 

8. at is the highest moun- 
tain in Australila ? 

9. Who was Lady Bountiful ? 

10. Correct: “The weary 
ploughman homeward plods 
Who wrote it, and 
where ? 

11. Magna Carta was signed 
in 1015, 1115, 1215, 1315, 1415? 


12. Complete the common 
phrases: (a) Wine, ——, and 
—-; (b) Friends, ——, and 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 178 
1. Plant. 
2. (a) Tennyson, (b) Bulwer 


Lytton. 

3. Tauber is a singer; 
others are instrumentalists. 

4. 60 m.p.h. 

5. Julia. C. Carney. 

6. 100 miles. 

7. Believe, Encomium. 

8. 404 feet. 


the 


#® 9. Character in Shakespeare’s 


“Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and “Henry IV.” : 

10. “Now that April’s there.” 
Browning. 

11. 1827. 

12. (a) Fat and forty; 
Equality, Fraternity. 


(b) 





Solution ‘to be ls This Out in 
0. 5 

Snooper 16, Shorty 37, and 

Pincher 10 to start with; and 

20 to finish with. 
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ADOPTED! TH! SHEBIFF 
IS HIS DAD= LEM HIS 
MOM = ['M TH’ UNA! 


i 7 ie 


GOTTA BIG YUH 
QUT FEB LIVIN’ 
WOW, TUMBLEWEED! 


News from 
Nowhere 


By ODO DREW 


A_GALLANT PARTISAN. ie 
NEws has just reached this ccuntry of am 
incident of the partisan warfare in the 
Northern Balkans which has whipped up the 
fury of the patriotis to a mew height of frenzy. 
It appears that a Nazi detachment, escorting 
the local Gauleiter, Gessler, made a search of 
the village through which they were passing, 
and discovered a number of par'tisams in hiding. 
Amongst them was a certain William Tell, 

a famous marksman, and his ten-year-old 

son. The brutal Gessler, promising his ruf- 

fians some sport, ordered Tell to be brought 
before him. 

“Tam told,” he said, “that you are a deadly 
shot, whi never misses his mark. Well, you 
¢gn prove it here and now. Shoot an apple 
from the head of your son at fifty paces and I 
Pot yous. a 

e gallant Tell at first refused; but Gessler 
TECTION informed him that if he would not risk the shot, 
| OF A then both his life and that of his boy would 

~ ‘ A be forfeit. 
GREAT Scoannaat . CHARMERS The boy was led away, and stood, fifty paces 
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HILLS ~AND THE EVIL LORD OF 

HALF BLOOD!-GO NOT NEAR 
THE TEMPLE OF THE 

THOUSAND AND ONE MONKEYS.. 














YES~ BUT MISSYS STARS 
ARE FAVOURABLE SHE 
WILL HAVING THE PRO- 






HEARD ENOUGH 
FOR ONE DAY! 


> 
> Bp 
<— nf 





p : \ é : : distant, with his little arms folded and a little 
RINCE,, q H GET AROUND apple on his little curly bead. . 

: hs “Shoot, pop,” he cried, smiling at his father. 

THE COUNTRY. ] Tell asked for a couple of cartridges, aind, 

" y taking careful aim, fired. The apple flew from” 


the little boy's head, and the. little boy flew to. 

his father’s arms. 

“A good shot, in very sooth,” said Gessler, 
“but why did you ask for two cartridges?” 

“ Because,” answered Tell, “if I had hit the 
boy the second bullet would have hit you.” ; 

In spite of the Gauleiter’s promise, both Tell ~ 
and his son were shot immediately. 

SSeeneeenteenese 
ZOO SNAKE PIT. 
NEW curator has been appointed to the 
Snake Pit at the Zoo, favourite rendezvous 
of sailors on leave. Appropriately enough, thé 
new official is a sailor, Commander Jinnan 
Bilttus, R.N. (Retd.). 

He has held hight appointments in the A.T.C., 
the W.A.A.F., the Wrens, the N.F.S., the Police, 
the W.V.S., as well as in greyhound-racing 
and the variety and cinema world. 

He is, obviously, well qualified for his mew 
and responsible position. 

BSeeeeesusseneee 
NAZI MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
MXHE appointment of Dr. Hans Faulfresser as 
chief of the Ersatz Division: of the German ~ 
Ministry of Food is regarded as highly signifi- 
cant in view of the need to utilise all possible 
sources of food supply in the Reich. 

When it is remembered that Dr. Faulfinesser 
is the greatest expert in Germany on Coprology 
and Scatology, it seems not unlikely that the 
food situation is much more serious than 
hitherto been believed. 

SSESESeeeeeseees 

“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
WE have. received from the publishers a new 

novel by a Mr. John Bunyan, an author 
who has, apparently, a number of books already 
to his credit. ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress)” is, however, 
his first full-length movel. It tells the life: story 
of Mr. Christian, and is packed with incident. 
There are’ many exciting adventures before ‘the 
hero neaches the end of his journey—in particu- 
lar, the fight with Apollyon is extremely well 
done. 

Many of the scenes are laid in the author’s 
home county—Bedfordshire; amd one can 
recognise the Slough of Despond as being thie 
marshy valley to the north of Dunstabie, 





OH, GOODY? IT 
WORKING -POPEYE 
IS BURNED 








RUGGLES 


/ BUT DON'T YOU ACTUALLY, OLD BOY, 1 {/N FUTURE YOULL HAV 
KNOK/, MAJOR, THAT \ JUST SAID “LOOK HERE) | 70 MAKE TERMS OF 
ITS THE USUAL THING \ OLD BOY, I'VE GOT SALE- AY PRORORMA 
TO MAKE TERMS WHEN] SOME WIZARD STU, 
You SELL STUFE 2? A FRIEND OF MINE MAKE)| | TERMS OR... 
[T~ HOWABOUT HAUG ae 
4 THOUSAND TONS 
“ 











ANCHESTER TERMS?. 
DECIDEDLY MURKY EH- 
WHAT? 






THURSDAY AFTER THE | 
FIRST TUESDAY IN THE \ APPOINTMENT= ORDERS 





y : IT } re, obvi- 

GARTH FOLLOWS THE SECRET PASSAGE | MUST HAVE Yvou toon\ LL NOW fT LOOKS } SEN ee eae ee 
pe eee OAR SPEECH WITH d AWAY—WE MUST Hs AS IF t SHALL Mr, Bunyan has had a varied career. After 
ee y eB. BE ALONE! H'( HEAR SOME some years of soldiering, he became a tinker 


/COME-DO UP an G 
MY HAIR, MY ! 
LITTLE RESCUER! 


SECRETS! J at Elstow, near Bedford. He is now a Noncon- 
formist minister. Hie has been in trouble with 
the authorities on more than one occasion 
chiefly owing to his refusal to obey certain 
religious ordinances, and spent twelve yeans m 
Bedford Gaol for these. offemces. 

We shall look forward with great interest to 
Kis next novel. 





Answers to Mixed Doubles. 


(a) MEAN & ABJECT. 
(b) NICE & NASTY. 


Solution to Allied Ports. 
SOUTHWOLD. 





e 
I THE MOTTO OF SiR STANISLAUS git DD AHEM ~ SiR THERE HE Laug h with 
REILLY-FFOULL WAS ae MEANS, ee eS a ee i Peg apoE» : : P 
. | "J WOULD /F A LIFELONG BACHELOR (F T SOCK mie 
VOLO, NON y IN FAVOUR OF HIS Shaun MacAlister 


VALEO"/ 1 COULD BUT OLD BULLFINCH ON THE 

< , SNEEZER STRAIGHT NEAREST KNOWN 
“ Jimmy, I wish you'd learn better table man- 
ners. You're a regular little pig at the table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So father, in 
order to impress him more, added, “I say, Jim, 
do you know what a pig is?” hae 

“Yes, Dad,” replied Jimmy meekly, “it's a 
hog’s little boy.” 

* * * *, 

A tramp knocked at the “George and he 
“Gould you spare a bite?” he asked. “No,” 
snapped the landlady, slamming the door in his 
face. Presently the tramp knocked again. 
“Gould | have a few words with George?” he 








behave a 2 ‘ . 
PREC et oe eee eee 





= Good 
ie Morning 


All communications to be addressed 


tot ** Good Morning,” 

C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.!. 












“I’m sorry I look so small to you, 
because, believe it or not, I’m one 
of the loveliest Persrans ever.” 









WHO’LL PLAY 


WHEEL- 
BARROW ? 


Just as if Warner star Brenda Marshall 
would even need to ask. 





| This England 






The fishing town of Robin Hood’s Bay near 
Scarborough. 










SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


«* Hope it’s a 
spicey one.” 













‘‘If he doesn’t turn up, I’m going to dress. 

I’ve tried to look as though he had caught — 

me “napping — instead, I’m going to be The laughing jackass tells ‘‘a new one” to his friend the sloth, We 
caught by a fine packet of influenza.” despise a fellow who laughs at his own jokes. 
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